of them publicly made that statement, but it was not true;
that no officers except sail-makers were master mechanics
in any of the yards. He said boatswains were employed as
masters. "But," I added, "boatswains are not mechanics,
sail-makers are, and the last year's law, enacted for party
ends, not the public service, did not embrace master la-
borers." He insisted that no civilians were masters, but
that naval officers were. I defied him to name one. He
said he had no details, but he understood there was not
a single civilian in place. I told him there were no others
except sail-makers and boatswains; that since the War
we had, to a considerable extent, dismissed masters in
order to save expense and retained only foremen, the gangs
being so much reduced. It was a matter of economy.

Driven from this point, he asked if there could not be
a change of Naval Constructor at Charlestown. I told him
it might be done if there was sufficient reason, but Mr.
Hart had commenced work which was unfinished, and it
would be hardly fair to take him away and substitute
another without cause. With this we parted.

Mr. Seward read a proclamation which he had prepared
pursuant to act and directions of Congress in relation to
what they call the Fourteenth Constitutional Amendment.
I passed some criticism, or rather took some exceptions.
Thought he was too compliant, identified himself too
much with the proceeding, and did not make his work
appear as if the act of Congress. The President fell in with
my suggestions, and Mr. Evarts proposed one or two verbal
changes to carry out my views. They did not come up to
my ideas. Seward, however, was annoyed even with them.
Said it was hard business for him at best, and he thought
he ought to be satisfied with what he had got to sign. I re-
marked that was true, and was glad it did not devolve on
me to put my name to such a paper; that I would not do
it in that form.

July 29, Wednesday. General Banks again called, with
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